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FOR READERS AND WRITERS, COLLECTORS AND LIBRARIANS. 


Eightieth Year. 


Vol. 156. No. 17. 


* As absorbing as a book of fiction.” — 
Syracuse Post Standard. 


Crowell’s Dictionary 
of English Grammar 


and Handbook of English Usage 

By Maurice H. eseen. 
$4.50 

“Deserves a place at the elbow of 

every writer and reader who wants to 

understand his native tongue and use 

it with precision.””—N. Y. Times. 

Send for sample pages. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 393 4th Ave., 
New York. 
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PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers, 


HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 














OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.F.22. 


(NE GUINEA will be paid for proof of any 
one of the following items: 

Birth of Betty Dade (daughter of Thomas 
Dade, believed London) about 1747. 

Marriage of Robert Davis (or Davies) and 
Ann Beaty (believed London about 1789.) 

Birth of John Davies (ob. Whitchurch, Co. 
Hereford, 1836), described in his will’ as “late 
of Woolhampton, Berks,” 1780. — Box M.306, 
“Notes and Queries.” 


SIXPENCE. 





FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., 
BOOKS, PRINTS, AUTOGRAPHS. 





RECENT CATALOGUES 
(post free on application). 


No. 511. BIBLIOGRAPHY & MODERN 
PRIVATE PRESSES. 

No. 512. INDIA. 

No. 5183. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

No. 514, KENT.— BOOKS, ENGRAV- 
INGS AND MAPS FROM 

THE LIBRARY OF MR. W. J. 

MERCER. 

LAW, CRIME AND THE 

CRIMINAL. 

Series. No. 1. EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY ENGLAND. 


No. 515. 
New 


Valuations for Fire, Probate, etc. 


83, High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W.1. 
Telephone, Welbeck 9221. 














SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 























STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 


sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all lads of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply will be given. — 


BRIDGER & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


When replying to advertisements please 





mention ‘“ Notes AND QUERIES.” 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘lelephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including 
postage, two hali-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


THE Bookman for April contains two inter- 

esting articles on aspects of the American 
language. The first is Mr. Albert Jay Nock’s 
‘The Absurdity of Teaching English.’ A 
previous writer in the Bookman had com- 
plained that students go out of American 
colleges unable to use English properly, and 
had blamed the methods of teaching English 
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| which about thirty years ago began to infect 


educational institutions. Everyone, the 


| theory goes, ought to go to school and college. 


But everyone has not the ability for literary 


| education, as this once was understood: then 


for this poverty of result. Mur. Nocks proceeds | 
to enquire, ‘‘ Why teach English at all?” He | 


notes the vast total to which the ‘‘ courses in 
English ’’ offered annually in colleges, univer- 
sities and academies have now risen--a rough 
estimate puts it at twenty thousand, and to 
this must be added the classes in schools. 


Here is something more or less new in the | 


United States; fifty years ago a ‘‘ course in 
English ’? had not been heard of; grammar 
was learned still by means of Greek and 
Latin; even lecture-courses and. reading- 
courses in English literature were unknown. 
In spite of their absence, Mr. Nocks avers 
that his contemporaries all regularly spoke 
good English, and wrote good English with 
no great effort, while out of a whole shoal of 
fully accredited young people from the 
academic world of the present day, people 
who had ‘‘ specialized in 
“done graduate work in English,’’ he found 
not a single one ‘‘ 
English style or speak English even credit- 
abiy.’’ 


of a new individual, ‘‘ the average collegian,”’ 
who had not appeared fifty years ago and is 
a product of the mania for size and numbers, 
and of the consequent alteration of standards, 


English ’’ and | 
who could write a decent | 


He explains this partly by the rise | 


it is literary education that must be made to 
conform—must be lowered to the ability of 
the ‘‘ average collegian.’’ Mr. Nocks’s con- 
clusion is that the ‘‘ average collegian’”’ 
should be ‘‘ off-loaded on to agriculture,’’ or, 
if he is bent on selling bonds or real estate, 
should be persuaded that college promises him 
no preparation for that sort of enterprise. 
Till he is cleared out reforms in teaching 
methods will, he declares, prove vain. 

The second paper is that of Mr. Bernard 
Sobel on ‘ The Language of the Theatre,’ con- 
taining numerous details of American stage 
slang—of which our readers may like to have 
afew. ‘To come into America’’ is to stand 
still and keep within bounds and is an injunc- 
tion to an actor who when playing backs up 
continually so as to push his associate into 
the background and keep his own face to the 
audience, ‘Catching flies’? is fumbling 
with one’s clothes and distracting attention 
while another actor is trying to get a laugh. 
** Cue-biting ’’ is snapping off the lines of 
the preceding speech and so destroying their 
efficacy. A ‘‘ stage hog’’ or a “ spot-light 
hunter ’’ is an actor who manceuvres for the 
centre of the stage. To ‘‘dry a man up” is 
to give him the wrong cue; to ‘‘ balloon”’ or 
‘“make an ascension’ is to forget lines en- 
tirely ; ‘‘ milking the audience”’ is to over- 
play for applause. ‘“Ad-libbing’”’ is 
improvising; ‘‘ hokum,’’ hackneyed material 
sure of effect ; ‘‘ dead pan,’’ an expressionless 
face; ‘‘ mugging,”’ facial pantomime. Towns 
outside New York are called ‘‘ the road,”’ and 
the travelling companies are called ‘‘ barn- 
stormers.’’ ‘‘ Simon Legree’’ means stage 
manager; ‘‘ playing tothe gas’’ means play- 
ing to an audience not worth lighting up for, 
and “blowing the show’’ means running 
away from an engagement. A manager 
‘“ wildeats ’’ if he makes bookings without the 
consent of the New York office. A fifty-week 
tour is the ‘‘ Lindbergh trail.’’ It is observed 
that the early American stage-hand was often 
an ex-seaman, whence much of his share in 
stage lingo derives from maritime sources. 


S our columns have recently testified, 
clowns and circuses are just now coming 
in for fresh attention. The Mask for 
January-February-March has a long and 
noteworthy article by Mr. R. J. Broadbent 
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upon a notable clown of a century ago, Robert 
Bradbury. He was born in Manchester about 
1777, and died in Royal Street, Westminster, 
in 1831. He started clowning at the Theatre 
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editions before the war. During the war the 
Museum was closed, and after its re-opening 


/in July, 1919, a ninth edition of the Cata. 


Royal, Liverpool, in December, 1798, where | 
| was prepared, and published in 1922—the first 


he soon drew attention by his strength and 
agility. 
he took the precaution of always wearing nine 
strong pads about his person when perform- 
ing his celebrated feats. 
served him well on one occasion when he was 
drawing himself to the ceiling by his teeth 
and, losing his hold, fell a distance of 22ft. 
on to the stage. He played in Manchester, 
London and Dublin with applause every- 
where, but most of all in Manchester, and 


It is related that after an accident | 


logue, incorporating the results of a re. 
selection and re-arrangement of the exhibits, 


edition to contain illustrations. Fiesh edi- 
tions were made in 1924, 1925, and 1926. The 


| booklet, with its careful description and notes 


This must have | 


apart from his performances his career offers | 
| From the London Journal, Saturday, April 


several points of interest: thus there is his 
rivalry with Grimaldi; his turning preacher 
for a time; his confinement in a lunatic 


asylum—a history related more than one way, | 
connected with the theft from him of a much- | 


prized snuff-box ; and the poverty of his clos- 
ing years. The article is illustrated by a 
picture belonging to the National Library of 
Ireland said by Mr. Broadbent to be the only 
picture of Bradbury he has heard of. 

Here will also be found Nos. vii. to xii. of 
the beautiful plan of Venice, 1500, of which 
six parts appeared in the last Mask. 


E would draw our readers’ attention to 
the decision—in response to numerous 
requests—of the London Society to revive the 
Exhibition of suggestions for a new road 
bridge at Charing Cross. This will be 
historical and retrospective, and with the per- 
mission of the Trustees of the London 
Museum it will be held at Lancaster House, 
St. James’s, immediately after the General 
Election is over. The Society has communi- 
cated with all who lent drawings or models 
on the prevous occasion, and would be glad to 
consider any other suggestions that might add 
interest to the Exhibition if the authors will 
kindly write to the Organising Secretary, The 


London Society, Lancaster House, St. 
James’s, S.W.1. 
JE have received from H.M. Stationery 


Office a copy of the new (thirteenth) and 
revised edition of the Catalogue of MSS. and 
other Objects in the Museum of the Public 
Record Office. This, as most of our readers 
will be aware, is provided with an excellent 
Introduction and many notes from the pen 
of Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, late Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, and is illustrated by 
ten full-page plates as wel] as numerous re- 
productions in the text. The Catalocue w- 


published first in 1902, and ran through eight 


on each item and its interesting facsimiles of 
signatures, is a useful thing to have apart 
from visits to the P.R.O. Its price is one 
shilling. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





26, 1729. 





This Day is published. 

I. BRITANNTIA. A POEM, price 1s. 

II. ‘The laft Edition of a Poem facred to the 
Memory of Sir Isaac Newton. By Mr. James 
‘l'Hompson, Author of Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, etc., price 1s. 

Printed for J. Millan, lately remov’d from 


| the Blue Anchor in Pall-mall, to Mr. Redin’s a 





Pewterer in German-ftreet and fold by him at 
his Shop near the Horfe-Guards; by Mr. 
Meadows and Mr. Whitridge at the Royal 
Exchange; Mr. Afhley at the Rofe in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, Mr. Warner in Pater-nofter-Row, 
Mr. Worrai! in Fleet {treet, Mrs. Dodd near 
Temple Bar, Mr. Blandford at Charing-Crofs, 
Mr. Goudge and Mr. Penn, in Weftminiter 
Hall, Mrs. Graves in St. James’s itreet, and 
Mr. Smith, in Mattox ftreet near Hanover 
Square, etc. 


This Day is published. 

A COLLECTION of TRACTS, concerning the 
prefent STATE of IRELAND, with refpect to 
its Riches, Revenue, Trade, and Manufactures 
Containing, 1. Seafonable Remarks on Trade. 
With fome Reflections on the Advantages that 
might accrue to Great Britain, by a proper 
Regulation of the Trade of Ireland. 2. An 
Effay on Trade in General; and, on that of 
Ireland in Particular. 3. Confiderations on 
two papers lately publifhed. ‘The firft called 
Seafonable Remarks etc., And the other an 
Effay on 'l'rade in General and that of Ireland 
in Particular. 4. An Appeal to the Rev. Dean 
Swift, by way of Reply to the Obferver on 
Seafonable Remarks. 5. A Letter in Anfwer 
to a Paper, intitled, An Appeal to the Rev. 
Dear. Swift. Printed for T’ Woodward at the 
Half-moon overagainft St. Dunftan’s Church in 
Fleetftreet, and J. Peele at Locke’s-Head in 
Pater-nofter-Row. Where may be 
had 

The Cafe of Ireland being bound by Acts of 
Parliament in England, ftated By Wun 
Mo.iyneaux, Efq. 


price 2s. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF 
WILLIAM GILPIN. 


Translator’ appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
6S. ix. 227 (Mar. 22, 1884). 
creates a wrong impression. 
three, at least eight of Gilpin’s works appear 
to have been translated into German, by 
three individual Germans, 
of about thirty-eight years. I have held in 
my hands one, the translation of his ‘ Lives 
of John Wickliff and the most eminent of his 
disciples ’; but I have discovered converging 
evidence clearly indicating at least seven 
others. 

The first translation, chronologically, was 


published in 1768, anonymously. It was of 
Gilpin’s ‘ Essay on Prints,’ as the review in 
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Bicher-Lexicon, 1750-1832,'"* I. (Leipzig, 
1834), 14, remarks an ‘‘ Abhandlung von d 
Kupferstichen u. Regeln, solche zu sammeln ; 
aus d. Engl. (von. J. J. Volckmann), 8. 
Leipz. [1]768. Schwickert.’’ The translator 
of the ‘ Essay on Prints’ is the Johann 
Jacob Volkmann, spelled sometimes Volck- 
mann, who later became well known as a 


| writer of travels into many regions. See 


Kayser’s ‘ Bucher-Lexicon,’ vi. (Leipaig, 


| 1836), 100; also J. A. Kelly, ‘ England and 


during a period | 


Géttingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen | 


(for 1768, pp. 1066-68) makes clear: it sum- 


marizes the contents of the five sections of the 


essay. Rudolph Weigel’s ‘ Kunstlager- 
Catalog,’ Erste Abtheilung (Leipsig, 1849) 


ee sie | University Press, 1921), pp. xiii, 


Instead of | 


5 quiche Decided * Gilein and his German | the Englishman in German Literature of the 


Eighteenth Century ’’ (New York, Columbia 
xv; and 
especially J. G. Meusel, ‘ Das Gelehrte 
Teutschland,’+ viii. (Lemgo, 1800), 252-55 ; 
x. (Lemgo, 1803), 777; xi. (Lemgo, 1805), 
732. Meusel includes this translation in his 
list of Volekmann’s works. 

The second translation to appear was that 
already mentioned, of the ‘ Lives.’ The 
title-page of my copy runs as follows: 


Wilhelm Gilpins Biographie, oder Lebens- 
beschreibung der bekanntesten Reformatoren 


vor Luthero, naimlich des Johann Wikliffs und 
seiner beriihmtesten Nachfolger des Lord Cob- 
hams, Johann Huss, Hieronymi von Prag und 
Ziska. aus dem Englischen tibersetzt. mit Kup- 
fern. Frankfurt und Leipzig bey Johann 
Benedict Mezler 1769. 

The Vorrede is signed ‘‘ der Uebersetzer,”’ 
and dated ‘‘ Stuttgart den 1 Merz 1769.” 


| Credit for the translation is clearly given to 


p. 15, gives the fullest statement about the | 


title-page, and adds in parentheses the names 
of author and translator: 
worin die 


Abhandlung von Kupferstichen, 


Christian Friedrich Duttenhofer in Kayser’s 
‘ Biicher-Lexicon,’ ii. (Leipzig, 1834), 

and in Meusel’s ‘ Das Gelehrte Teutschland,’ 
ii. (Lemgo, 1796), 118. See Meusel, op. cit., 


| x1. (Lemgo, 1805), 181-82 ; xvii. (Lemgo, 1820), 


allgemeinen Grundsiitze von den Regeln der 
Malerei, in so weit sie die Kupferstiche | 


betreffen, abgehandelt, die 


verschiedenen | 


Arten von Kupferstichen angezeigt, und die, 


Charaktere der beriihmtesten Meister angege- 
ben werden. Nebst Anmerkungen iiber  ver- 
schiedene einzelne Kupferstiche und Regeln, 
solche zu sammeln. Aus dem Engl. 
Gilpin von J. J. Velkmann), 
ag 


Leipzig, [1]768. 


A later catalogue (Karl W. Hiersemann in 
Leipzig, Catalog 109, p. 25) lists an edition 
of 1771. The entry is as follows: 

(Gilpin, W.) Abhandlung v. Kupferstichen, 


worinn die Grundsidtze v.d. Regeln der Mal- 
erey, die versch. Arteh v. Kupferstichen u. die 


Charaktere der beriihmt. Meister. N. Anm. 
lib. einz. Kupferst. u. Regeln, solche zu 


sammeln. Lpz. 1771. cart. 


C. B. Kayser, in his ‘ Voll-Standiges 


(des W. | 





461—regarding Duttenhofer’s life. 
In 1792 and 1793 appeared in German two 
volumes of William Gilpin’s observations 





* The full title is as follows: “Index Locup- 
letissimus Librorum qui inde ab anno mocc. 
usque ad annum mpccexxxtt in Germania et in 
terris confinibus prodierunt. Vollstindiges 
Biicher-Lexicon enthaltend alle von 1750 bis 
zu Ende des Jahres 1832 in Deutschland und in 
den angrenzenden Liindern gedruckten Biicher 

5 “Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
Christian Gottlob Kayser.” (Published in six 


volumes and an index, Leipzig, 1834-38). It is 
referred to hereafter as Kayser’s ‘ Biicher- 
Lexicon.’ 

+ The full title is as follows: “ Das 
Gelehrte Teutschland oder Lexikon der jetzt 
lebenden Teutschen  Schriftsteller. Ange- 


fangen von Georg Christolph Hamberger, 

Fortgesetzt von Johann Georg Meusel, Se 
Fiintte, durchaus vermehrte und verbesserte 
Ausgabe.” (Lemgo, 1796-1834). Twenty-three 
vols. as Meusel’s 
“Das Gelehrte 


It is referred to hereafter 
Teutschland.’ 
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| 
which I find reviewed as ‘‘ Wilhelm Gilpins | 
Bemerkungen, vorziiglich tiber malerische | 
Naturschonheit, auf einige Reisen durch 
unterschiedene Gegenden von England und 
Schottland aufgesetzt. Aus dem Englischen 
mit Anmerkungen des Uebersetzers. Leipz. 
bey J. F. Junius 1792. Erster Theil (472 8.) 
Zweyter Th. (419 S.)’’ See ‘ Neue Biblio- 
thek der sch6nen Wissenschaften und der | 
freyen Kiinste, li. (Leipzig, 1793). 230. Re- 
views of these two volumes in Géttingische 
Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, for 1792, ii. 
1383, and ibid., for 1793, ii. 1096—state that | 
Vol. i contains ‘ Die Reise nach Cumberland 
und Westmoreland,’ and part of ‘ Die Reise 
auf dem Strom Wye und in einigen Gegen- | 
den von Sidwallis,’ and Vol. ii has the 
remainder of ‘ Die Reise auf dem Strom 
Wye’ and also ‘ Die Reise durch verschie- 
dene Gegenden von England, vornamlich aber 
durch die Hochlande von Schottland, im 
Jahre 1776.’ The title for the German pub- 
lication* is consequently not clearly indica- 
tive of the contents; these now appear trans- 
lations (by ‘‘ Kunth ’’—I shall discuss him 
later) of three of Gilpin’s works: (1) ‘ Ob- 


servations relative chiefly to Picturesque 
Beauty, made in . . . 1772, on several parts 
of England; particularly the Mountains 


and Lakes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land.” Two volumes (London, 1786); (2) 
‘ Observations on the river Wye, and several 
parts of South Wales... relative chiefly to 
Picturesque Beauty ; made in the summer of 
1770’ (London, 1782; Second ed., London, 
1789); (3) ‘ Observations relative chiefly to 
Picturesque Beauty, made in . . . 1776, on 
several parts of Great Britain; particularly 
the Highlands of Scotland.’ Two volumes. 
(London, 1789). A copy of this publication | 
of 1792 and 1793 was in the United States in | 
1878 ; it was listed as No. 3593 in the Cata- | 
logue of the Library of Henry D. Gilpin to 
be sold at Philadelphia, February 11, 1878. 


The sixth, then, of Gilpin’s works to be 
translated was his ‘ Remarks on Forest Scen- 
ery, and other Woodland Views (relatively 
chiefly to Picturesque Beauty), illustrated by | 
the Scenes of New Forest in Hampshire.’ 
Two volumes. (London, 1791). Kayser’s 
‘ Biicher-Lexicon,’ ii. 383, has this entry : 

... Bemerkk. iiber Waldscenen u. Ansichten | 
% ihre mahler. Schénheiten; aus d. Engl. v 

F. Kunth. 2 Thle, mit Kopf. gr. 8. Leipz. 
tT. (Hahn). 

* It is listed also in Kayser’s ‘ Biicher-Lexi- 
con,’ ii, 383; and in Meusel’s ‘Das Gelehrte | 
Teutschland,’ iv. 


(Lemgo, 1797), 315. 
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But Meusel, ‘Das Gelehrte Teutschland,’ 
x. 162, is more full: 


— Kunth (J, F.). — Gilpin’s Bemerkun- 
gen tiber Waldscenen und Ansichten, und ihre 
mahlerischen Schénheiten, von Scenen des 
Neuwaldes in Hampshire hergenommen; nebst 
dessen drey Abhandlungen iiber das mahler- 
ische Schéne, tiber mahlerische Reisen, und 
iiber Landschaftsskizzen; aus dem Englischen 
iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen _ begleitet. 
2 Theile. Leipz. 1800. 8°. 

Iience a seventh work of Gilpin’s was 
translated, and published together with the 
translation of ‘ Remarks on Forest Scenery ’ 
viz., ‘Three Essays: on Picturesque 
Beauty; -- on Picturesque Travel; — and, 
to which is added a 

oem, on Landscap ainting’ (London 
P Landscape Painting’ ( d 
1792). 

Kayser’s ‘ Biicher-Lexicon,’ 
another translation of Gilpin: 


ii. 383, lists as 


- Reise durch einige Gegenden von England 
u. d. Insel Wight; aus “ Engl, v. G. F. 
Kunth. gr. 8 Leipz. {1] 806 Andra. 

This apparently is a translation of ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Western parts of England, 
relative chiefly to picturesque beauty. To 
which are added, a few remarks on the pic- 
turesque beauties of the Isle of Wight ’ (Lon- 
don, 1798). 

The problem as to who was the translator 
of the last-named six works of Gilpin admits 
no easy solution. The writer in ‘N. & Q.’ 
to whom I have referred speaks of him as 
Gotthilf Friederich Kunth (741-1805), Pro- 
fessor of English at Leipzig University, 1784- 
i805. The reviews noted, when they name 


| him, do so as G. F. Kunth or simply ‘‘ Herr 


’ 


Kunth von Leipzig.’? But Kayser’s ‘ Biitcher- 
Lexicon ’ is not at all consistent, referring to 
him as G. F. Kunth (ii. 383), Geo. Fr. Kunth 
(iii, 448), and J. F. Kunth (v, 240). Meusel’s 
‘Das Gelehrte Teutschland’ is consistent in 
calling him J. F. or Johann Friedrich, iv 
(Lemgo, 1797), 315; x (Lemgo, 1803), 162; 
xi (Lemgo, 1805), 470. An account of him is 
given in the volume of 1797: he is called a 
professor of philology and lecturer on Eng- 
lish literature in Leipzig (‘‘ M. der Phil. und 
Lektor der englischen Sprache zu Leipzig ”’). 
But in 1803 (see vol. x, 162) the reader is 
told, by italics, that Kunth “ ist nicht Mag- 
385) Meusel 
admits that others have considered Johann 
Friedrich to be Georg Friedrich, but himself 
does not retract: 


Kunth (Johann, nach andern Georg Fried- 
rich) starb am 26sten November 1805. War 
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geb. 1740. —Vergl. (Eck’s) Leipz. ge 
1805. S. 111.* 


The above references show that for a con- | 


siderable period the Rev. William Gilpin was 


a writer of interest to Germany, both in his | 


original language and in translation. Works 
of his in English were read in Germany, and, 
to the number of eight, in German, by the 
agency of certainly three different ‘transla- 
tors. The influence of the excellent vicar of 
Boldre was much wider in Germany than has 
been hitherto appreciated, 

I should welcome any information that 
might make more nearly complete my 
extended study of William Gilpin. 


Witt1am D. TempLeMAN. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE BELLS OF TORQUAY. — Possibly 
some readers of ‘N. and q.’ may be in- 
terested in the subjoined rhymes (though 
some are such by great courtesy only) which 
I have just turned up. They were known at 
Torquay in the early ‘‘ sixties’’; and prob- 
ably are considerably younger than the 
‘Oranges and Lemons’ lyric. Perhaps more 
information might be forthcoming about Mrs. 
Vivian (? the authoress). 
Tue Betts or Torquay, 
BY MRS. VIVIAN. 
‘“T’m before all by law,” 
Says the big bell of Tor. 
I’m left in the lurch,’ 
Says poor Cockington Church, 
“7 ring in the Dons,’ 
Says the bell of St. John’s. 
‘I get most people,” 
Says tail Upton Steeple. 
“How about your divinity? ” 
Says the tinkle of 'rinity . 
‘T’m above such remarks,’ 
Says the simple St. Mark’s. 
“T’ve the sweetest of choirs,” 
Says the new St. Matthias. 
‘“ With each vicar we vary,” 
Say the bells of St. Mary. 
S. 


ORIGIN OF 
PHRASE.—In perusing that very rare 


pamphlet printed at the Hague in 1663, and 





* T have been unable to secure the work to 

which Meusel refers. All available records of 
the University of Leipzig make no mention 
ofa J. F. or G. F. Kunth; and, among others, 
I have examined the apparently quite com- 
plete faculty lists in ‘ Academiae Lipsiensis in 
Saeculi Undevicesimi Initiis Pietatis Monu- 
a. (Lipsiae, Litteris Caroli Tauchnitii, 
180i |). 


1. Tagebuch 
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giving a narrative of the suits at law of 
Alexander Fitton, v. Lord Gerard, in which 
the former lost possession of the Gawsworth, 
Macclesfield, estates, I found a short dialogue 
given which would seem to fix the origin of 
the saying ‘‘ I smell a rat.” 

Sir Edward Fitton (died August, 1643, 
fighting at Bristol), last of the Fittons of 
Gawsworth, willed the estate to his cousin, 
William Fitton, and when he lay a-dying, 
John Davenport of Rode, who had been per- 
suaded to it by Ratclif Gerard (uncle to 
Lord Gerard the claimant), sought of Sir 
Edward to alter his will in Gerard’s favour. 
The narrative says :— 

Though weak he violently turned in bed and 
in passion said, ‘* Well Jack, I smell a rat 
(alluding to Ratclif Ger rard); they that put 
thee on this, shall never do the better for 
troubling me. 

Though ingenuity was employed to sup- 
press the pamphlet, the case aroused great 
interest at home and abroad, and the narra- 
tive must have been well known. Pepys 
recorded the business to be ‘‘the foulest 
against my lord Gerard that ever anything 
in the world was’’ and Mr. Hawkins, of the 
British Museum (whose copy of the pamph- 
let, now in Manchester Reference Library, 
I quote from—he describes it as ‘‘ one of the 
most curious and valuable tracts I ever met 
with ’’), in a note on the fly-leaf, refers to 
the case as ‘‘ one of the most infamous trans- 
actions ever brought to light, and which must 
have inflicted upon the principal party (the 
lord Gerard) the most mortifying and in- 
delible dishonour.”’ 

‘ Hudibras,’ part i. was also published in 
1663; in canto 1 appear the lines :— 

Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate. 
Quoth Hudibras, I smell a rat; 

Having regard to the ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ nature 
of Butler’s satire the phrase may have become 
current then like popular sayings which take 
their rise to-day from contemporary affairs. 

Cas. BEswIck. 

5. Newthorpe St., Manchester, E. 
(HANGING LONDON.—Since my last note 

on Charing Cross (clv. 439), Buckingham 
Court will disappear entirely, the ground 
being covered by Holt’s new building. The 
other side of Martin’s (late Cock’s, Biddulph 
and Co.’s) Bank, the Ship Tavern is being 
demolished, its licence apparently being 
transferred to premises opposite, its site ex- 
tending into Spring Gardens, with Nos. 29 
and 31, being utilised for a theatre. 

W. H. Mancuér. 


” 
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R d ’ cae | FADED TEETH.—The following lines occur 
eaders Queries. | in a book of Cautionary Stories in Verse, 
descriptive of the penalties consequent upon 
FILTERING STONE.—This article often childish indiscretions :— 

figures in the lists of the curiosities And as they both had faded teeth, 





imported by the Dutch into Japan, in the | Their teacher sent tor Dr. Heath. 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thus,| What is the nature of the complaint 
Kiuchi Wohan, in his ‘ Unkonshi,’ 1st Ser., | alluded to? 

tom. ii. 1765, writes : | A. F. B. 


Midzukoshi-ishi (lit., Water-filtering stone). | si a re ee 
This is a foreign production, recently brought | [HE FEAST OF ST. BLASIUS. xa St. 
in. It proves a very valuable thing when | Blasius, Bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, 
kept in a large vessel. In case water runs out | suffered martyrdom in A.p. 316. His Fes- 
in a ship, it is used as filters, wherefore it is | tival dav in the Calendar of the Church of 


hollowed  bow!l-like Should salt water be} p . 7 

> _ Sh Sé i >| Enel: ; ; . has n look 
poured in it, the dripping would turn out | : ngl and as Feb ‘~ h ee - brs 
invariably fresh. Nay, even vinegar, soy, | 45 the atron of woolcombers, tor no 


wine, and oil, are transmuted into water by | apparent reason. Be that as it may, his Fes- 
this treatment. This stone is white, resem- | tival used to be celebrated in Yorkshire on 3 
bles pumice, but is heavier. The foreigners | Feb., at intervals of seven years. 
call it Rekkisutein .. .” In Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book ’ of 1825, there 
Doubtless, Rekkisutein is a Japanese | js an account given, on p. 210, of the celebra- 
translation of Leckstein in Dutch and Ger- | tion which took place at Bradford, Yorks, on 
man, and Meissner’s ‘German and English | 3 Feb,.. 1825. 
Dictionary,’ Leipzig, 1847, renders Leck-| here is a coloured picture of the proces- 
stein as “‘ Drip-stone’’ or ‘‘ filtering stone.’’ | sion—plate 37—in ‘The Costume of York- 
Since I have no book further to consult, I shire,’ by George Walker, originally published 
shall be glad of information about the jn 1814. A second edition, of 600 copies, 
nature, history, and literature of this stone. appeared in 1885, published by Richard Jack- 


Kumacusu MINakatTa. son of Leeds. — 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. Has this festival celebration now fallen into 


7 is 2 Wi d where was it last cele- 
TVIIT CENT. SATIRE: ‘THE WELSH meow pan ee ere ee 


" MONSTER.’—TI have a satirical poem J. H. Leste, 
of 40 octavo pages entitled ‘The Welsh- | Lieut.-Colonel. 


Monster: or, the Rise and Downfal of that 
late Upstart, the R——t H——-ble Innuendo ILLIAM, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 
Scribble . . . London, Printed in the Year of | SON OF QUEEN ANNE. — I should 
Grace, and Sold by the Booksellors.’’ The | be glad to learn why William, the eldest son 
victim is obviously Queen Anne’s minister | of Queen Anne, was never created Prince of 
Harley, though he was not Welsh and he is| Wales. He lived to be eleven years old. 

not named (except once as ‘‘ Bob’’). Defoe, Katutren A. N. Warp. 


of the Review, and Tutchin, of the Observa- . 
al gee ae ge ally. The QIR THOMAS JOHNSON: PLACE OF 
tor, his agents, are lashed incidentally. The DEATH AND BURIAL IN JAMAICA. 


attack combines coarseness and virulence with : : ; : ee 
a plentiful lack of wit. | —According to the ‘ Historical Register,’ Sir 


Harley’s appointment to the speakership | Thomas Johnson, Kt., one of the most pro- 
is mentioned plainly, but how much the | ™1ment merchants of Liverpool, died in 
allusion to his subsequent elevation | Jamaica on 28 Dec., 1728. Can any evidence 

Into a lofty Post of Fame, | to support this, and to establish where he 

Too great and powerful to name was buried, be supplied from any books 

covers is not clear. The ‘ Downfal’’ of | UPO? Jamaica, or other source? Pe ge 
the title-page is therefore as ambiguous as| Wa possibly then a pein oc gd i 
the ‘‘ Rise.’”? It may mean Harley’s forced | 1? 1723 he had been appointe ei *t ‘s 
resignation when Secretary of State in 1708 | Custom House officer in Virginia, but 16 1s 
or his dismissal when Lord Treasurer in | doubtful if he ever went there, as his name 
| appears as late as 18 Oct., 1728, in the 


 pevteine Sane a | 
pore i z omg Pt a oe | records of the meetings of the Town Council 
: of Liverpool. 


Davip Satmon. | R. S. B. 


Narberth. 
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(JED BOND STREET. — As regards True- | 
fitt’s corner in Old Bond Street, can any- 
one give the reason of the extra width of the | 
road just there ? 

W. H. Mancuer. 


FRANCIS BREREWOOD.—In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1791 there is an' 
account of Francis brerewood the architect 
(brother of Thomas Brerewood the poet), who 
not only did considerable work upon Place 
House, Horton, Bucks, but also upon the 
house of his sister-in-law’s brother, Lord 
Baltimore, at Woodcote in Surrey, as 
certain suits in Chancery show. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine speaks of a chest of Francis 
Brerewood’s papers. Do these still exist or 
can anyone give any information as to his 
career as an architect, painter and surveyor ? 


Russet HAstTInGs. 
925 Park Avenue, New York. 


\ ILLER (MILLAR), PORTRAIT 
M’ PAINTER. — He painted up till 1916. 
He is not mentioned in Bryan’s Dictionary. 
His Christian name and dates of his birth and 
death—can any reader give them, please ? 


G. O’F. 


)LDAKER. — Information would be wel- 

comed as to place of birth and parentage 
of Tom Oldaker (1751-1831), the famous 
huntsman, and subject of well-known sport- 
ing-paintings by Ben Marshall and 
Sartorius. He hunted for many years from 
Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire. 

A, Witiram Reap. 

Westcotes Drive, Leicester. 


GAVILE : THIMELBY.—Burke’s ‘ Extinct 

Peerage’ gives ‘‘ Savile, Barons Savile, 
Karls of Sussex’’: ‘‘ Sir Robert Savile, | 
alias Barkston, Knt; Sheriff of Lincoln, | 
15th. Eliz. Married .. . sister of John, Lord | 
Hussey, and widow of Sir Richard 
Thimelby.’’ 

Were there two Robert 
married widows of Thimelbys, or is Burke in 
error ? 

Lincoln Episcopal Register gives: ‘‘ 1535, | 
Simon Maltby, priest, presented by Thomas | 
Thymilby, doctor of decrees to the parish 
church of Farford, on resignation of John 
Welby. Inst. at Lydington 9 June, 1535, | 
personally.’’ (Reg. xxvii. f. 60 d.) 


Savile’s who'! 


“1560. Richard Hill, clerk, presented by 
Robert Savell, Esq., and Anne his wife, late | 
Thimmolby, 


wife of Matthew Esquire, | 


| and were all “‘ under the table 


| accuser prove guilt. 


deceased, in right of dower to the said Anne 
made by the said Matthew Thimmolby, to the 
church of Farforth vacant. Inst. 7 June, 
1560.’ (Reg. xix. f. 99.) 
D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


PATRAM. —Is anything known of the 
derivation or nationality of this sur- 
name? The family appears in Va. before the 
American War for Independence. Is it 
British, Huguenot, or what? 
ARLINGTON. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


((ADMUS. — Is anything known of the 
~ derivation of this surname? It appears 
in the seventeenth century in what is now 
New York City (formerly New Amsterdam). 
Is it Dutch or what? 

ARLINGTON. 


(CHLOROFORM. — When was chloroform 
first used in England, and when dis- 
covered, and by whom ? 


A. H. C.-P. 


{The anaesthetic properties of chloroform 
were established by Sir James Simpson (1811- 
1870) in 1847. In his description of the 
anaesthetic in a paper communicated to the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh in 


| that year Simpson says, that chloroform was 


first discovered and described by Soubeiran 
(1831) and Liebig (1832) and that the French 
chemist Dumas first accurately ascertained its 
composition in 1835. Simpson, who had been 


| using sulphuric ether as an inhaled anaesthetic 


agent, had chloroform suggested to him for 
trial by a Linlithgow man, a chemist at Liver- 
pool named Waldie or Wildie. ‘The story of 
how he himself with his two assistants, Dr. 
Keith and Dr. Duncan, first tried inhaling it 
” in a minute 
or two will be found in Miss E. B. Simpson’s 
Life of her father in the Famous Scots Series, 
pp. 56ff.] 


AXIMS OF LAW.—In ‘ Der Fall Mauri- 
zius,’ by Jakob Wassermann, p. 285, it 
is stated as a legal maxim: ‘‘ Jeder gilt so 


‘lang fiir unschuldig als seine Schuld nicht 


einwandfrei festgestellt ist.’’ I had been 
under the impression that this principle— 
that a man is deemed innocent until he is 


| proved to be guilty—was peculiar to English 


jurisprudence, that in other countries the 
accused had to prove his innocence, not the 
Germany evidently acts 
on the same lines as we do. I should be 
glad to know what is the rule elsewhere. 

R. E. L. 





EP TEE, "Ht will not, I hope, transgress | 


the rule against introducing ecclesias- 
tical controversy into ‘ N. & Q.’ if I enquire 
when and among whom the word “ spike”’ 
first came into vogue to denote an extreme 
ritualist or Anglo-Catholic. What is the 
exact reference in it? 


H. 


ICANDER.--Is it the case that this Indian 

name, frequent in royal houses in medie- 

val India, is derived from Alexander? I 
have somewhere seen this stated. 


CO. Bi, 


ELIGIOUS EJECTED AT THE DISSO- 
LUTION OF THE MONASTERIES 
I know that a great deal of biographical work 
has been done on the individual lives of reli- 
gious who were ejected from English monas- 
teries in the thirties of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but I should be glad to know whether 
any formal comprehensive study of the whole 
of this material has ever been published here 
or abroad. 
R. L. L. 


JAPANESE BORROWING OF EURO- 

PEAN WORDS. Would our esteemed 
Japanese correspondent tell me whether the 
Japanese, in adopting some of our inventions 
and customs, have also naturalised any con- 
siderable number of European words? Does 
ordinary colloquial Japanese contain any 
European expressions ? 

E. 


HE SPANISH- PORTUGUESE MAR- 
RIAGES OF 1728.—At cliv. 236, under 
“Two Hundred Years Ago,’ occurs an account 
from the London Journal of April 6, 1728, 
of festivities in celebration of the double 
marriage of the Royal Houses of Spain and 
Portugal. Could any reader give me any 
further references to this event in contem- 
porary newspapers or letters? Why was the 
popular interest taken in it so lively? 


L. 


N ODERN TERMS: DEFINITIONS WAN- 
TED. —I should be grateful to any reader 
of “N. and Q.” Who would kindly give me a 
definition of ‘fundamentalism ” and_ of 
“ behaviourism.” 
Surrey H. Harper. 
34 Ellison Gardens, Southall, Middlesex. 


VETTICOAT LANE’: POEM WANTED.— 


A poem with this title 
Dublin about 1801. 
’’ and opposed to the “ Union 


Tt was to a great extent 


“* political ” ot 
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1800. Can anyone supply the words and state 
who the author was? The ‘‘ Kinnegad 
Slashers" are mentioned in it. 
J. H. Lesum, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


MPLLLE OF BOOK WANTED.—Some eight or 
ten years ago a book was published about 
London, in which there was a plan of a re. 
view of soldiers on Putney Heath, on Oct. 1, 
1684, poprsanaed from an old copper-plate. 


Wanted: ‘The title of the book. 
J. UH. Lesim. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
IDDLE: SOLUTION WANTED.—I won- 


der if any reader will be good enough to 

help me in solving the following, which I heard 
many years ago, but never knew its proper 
answer. 

‘To five and five and twenty-five, 

Che first of letters add; 

My whole is a thing which killed a king, 

And drove a wise man mad, 

Any help in solving the above will be more 


than welcomed by, 
P. G. Warman. 


ype tg WANTED: ‘“ CRYING DOWN 
CREDI'T.’’—Can anyone refer me to a para- 
graph which appeared in print some weeks 
ago as to the present practice? 

|e! a 


YPLIPAPH TO BE COMPLETED.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ complete the sub- 
joined fragment, which is all I possess cf what 
seems to be a jeu d’esprit of some merit. 
Kpitaph on a Statesman. 
Ott’? have I shuffled, often played the knave, 
in vain attempts a losing game to save. 
I've played the deuce with foreign politics, 
and lost in Honours what I’ve gained by 
tricks. 
Sixes and sevens. . long I played, 
then in despair I’ ve played the rustic — 
I’ve baulked my partner,..... ’s Aston 
roughs, 
[ missed; do what I will I meet rebuffs. 
I’ve turned my chair, and called for a new 
pack 


5. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I am anxious to 
f\ trace the authors of the poems in which the 
following lines appear. The first cay emg I 
read in early youth and have never been able 
to trace the poem from whence it is taken 
although I have searched diligently enough. 
The other two I read more recently in a novel, 
but so far [ have not succeeded in finding their 
source, 
1. Loved a lady in his youth 
And was beloved forsooth. 
2. Into my heart a wind that kills from yon 
tar country blows. 
3. And you have still a bright-eyed love? 
Samug. J. LOOKER. 
The Book Nook, Billericay, Essex. 
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Replies. 


PANYER ALLEY. 
(clvi. 228). 


] HAVE read with interest Mr. ARrDAGH’s 

note on Panyer Alley. Probably he has 
not seen a book by me, published in 1893, 
called ‘London Signs and _ Inscriptions,’ 
which relates chiefly to the carved stone 
signs put up in London after the Great Fire. 
In this book more than four pages are 
devoted to the sign of the Boy and Vanyer in 
Panyer Alley, and there is also an illustra- 
tion of it. I will not quote at length from 
what is easily accessible, but after answering 
Mr. ARDAGH’s questions to the best of my 


ability, I will add a little to the information | 


given by him at the beginning of his note. 

I have not found anywhere a definite state- 
ment as to the sign having been moved, but 
Mr. Arpacn’s own reference to ‘‘ Signum 
le Panyer in Paternosterewe,’’ where in 
1480/81 three delegates, on business from 
Canterbury, had meetings and spent money 


for food and drink, seems to show that there | 


was an inn with the sign of the Panyer in 
Paternoster Row, probably at the south end 


of Panyer Alley, to which it would have} 


given its name. The existence, however, of a 
Panyer, Panyer Alley, in 1527, which will 
presently be referred to, is rather puzzling. 
Had the sign been transferred from one posi- 
tion to another in the intervening years, or 
did ‘‘ Paternoster Row’’ include Panyer 
Alley? As to the statement on the sign : 

When have sought the City round, 

Yet still this is the highest ground, 
according to the late Rev. W. J. Loftie, the 
sign was 69ft., while thesite of the Standard 


in Cornhili was 60 ft. above sea level. I do. 


not know the exact measurements, but on 
my ordnance survey map, which gives various 
levels, one at the east end of St. Peter’s 
Church, Cornhill,is given as 61.7, while at the 
north end of Queen’s Head Passage, a short 
distance west of Panyer Alley, the level is 


59.4. Panyer Alley, and the east end of St. | 


Peter’s, Cornhill, mark more or less the high- 
est ground rising on each side of that ancient 
watercourse known to us as_ the Walbrook. 
These hills dominating the Thames made 
Londinium a suitable place for a great com- 
mercial city. 

As to the existing sign of the Boy and 
Panyer, though in two portions, I believe 
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them to be of the same or similar date. The 
Great Fire burnt fiercely in this part of Lon- 
don, and it is improbable that any sign there 
would have survived. Besides, stone signs 
were not in fashion before the Fire, and the 
style both of sign and lettering points to the 
late seventeenth century. I venture to add 
that I helped to save this interesting relic 
from destruction. The property had be- 
longed to the parish of St. Michael-le- 
(Juerne, having been left in 1620 by Sir John 
Leman and Cornelius Fishe for parochial 
uses, but many years ago it was handed over 
to the Trustees of London Parochial Charities. 
For some time I had been watching the sign 
with anxiety. It was between two houses, 
both, I think, comparatively modern. Being 
quite unprotected, its base resting on the 
ground, it was always liable to injury, and 
showed increasing signs of dilapidation. In 
1892 I found that one of the houses against 
which it stood was to be pulled down; its 
destruction took place in November of that 
year. But before then I had got into touch 
with the late Mr. H. Howard Batten, Secre- 
tary of the Trustees, and I begged him to 
point out to those for whom he acted, the 
very great interest of the sign and the im- 
portance of preserving it intact. He was an 
enlightened man, and responded loyally, with 
| the result that under my advice it was placed 
in its present position, above the former 
site, and its surface protected by glass. One 
wishes that it could be shown to greater 
advantage, but at any rate it appears to be 
safe. 


Perhaps the following early references, even 
though the first two come from my book, wiil 
not be thought superfluous. The late Mr. 
Charles Welch, F.s.a., supplied me with the 
information that a Panyer, Paternoster 
Row, is mentioned in a list of taverns of 
about the year 1430. It is among the docu- 
ments of the Brewers’ Company, of which 
| the landlord, John Ives, was a member. 
From ‘Liber Albus,’ which relates to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, one 
learns that in those days the sale of bread 
was not allowed to take place in the bakers’ 
houses, but only in the King’s markets. The 
finer kinds were sold in ‘‘ panyers,’’ or bread- 
baskets. Here is a reference to a Panyer in 
the Alley. In a will dated 18 Feb., 1527, 
Isabel, relict of John Smyth, stockfishmon- 
' ger, leaves to the Master and Brethren of the 

Fraternity of ‘‘ Saynte Cherytie and Saynte 
| John the evangelyste of pape’’ (Papey), a 
messuage called ‘‘the panyer on the hoope.”’ 


- 
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situate in an alley called ‘‘ panyer Aley,’”’ in 
Paternoster Row. 
the subject, from Stow and elsewhere, but 
this reply must not be further prolonged. 


Puitrp NorMan. 


It never occurred to me that the two por- 
tions of the stone sign, of the naked boy with 


| 


Much more could be said on | 


been no very great disagreement between the 
two at the time the book was written. The 
story of the quarrel was that Andrew 
Arcedeckne (pron. Archdeacon), coming into 
the Garrick with his cousing, Francis Beck- 
ford, found Thackeray in a chair with his 


| feet up, and striking a match on the sole 


a bunch of grapes (?), seated on a basket | 


(or pannier), might be of different periods, 
as suggested in the interesting note. 
The engravings of the sign in Pennant’s 


don,’ 
they formed part of one composition, in 
1688, though the ‘‘ highest ground ’’ inscrip- 
tion appears to have no connection with the 
figure. Any sign which formerly adorned 
the house called the ‘‘ Panyer,’’ from which 
the alley was named, would surely have been 
destroyed in 1666. I was relieved to find this 
quaint sign replaced on the new building 


of the latter’s boot, said to Beckford, 
‘Behold a Literary Gent,’’ which made 
Thackeray furious. Beckford, who died some 


| few years back aged over ninety, related the 


| story to his cousin, Lord Huntingfiel y 
‘London,’ 1791, and in ‘Old and New Lon- | en Plane ag ge igs Aaa ae, 


by Henry Thomas, 1830, suggest that | 


now sends it to me. 
Andrew Arcedeckne, of Glevering, Suffolk, 


| son of Andrew A. and Anne Harriet, dau. of 


some years ago, for I feared it might have | 


disappeared. 

The Panyer probably stood at the Pater- 
noster Row corner of the Alley. In 1450, 
Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Charleton, 
Knt., was seised of the tenement called ‘‘le 
Panyer’’ in Paternoster Row (/ng. P.M., 
P.R.O.). I have always supposed that this 


sign was a variant of the ‘‘ Naked Boy,’’ | 


with the pannier added from the name of the 
lane. The grapes (if they really repre- 
sented grapes) might suggest a “‘ Little Bac- 
chus,’’ but one would expect, if this were the 


case, ta find him seated on a tun, with ivy- | 


leaves round his head. The 1698 list of 
taverns mentions the ‘‘ 2 golden boys soport- 
ing a basket of frut.’’ The subject of this 
interesting sign, and all the theories which 

have been advanced concerning it (including 
’ the question as to whether the Leadenhall 
end of Cornhill is not higher than Pater- 
noster Row), is very fully dealt with by Dr. 


Francis L. Beckford, of Basing House, 
Hants, was born 23 May, 1882; matric. Ch. 
Ch., Oxon, 21 Oct., 1840; was High Sheriff 
1856. He married, but left no heir. The 
name Foker was given from his figure—long 
bodied and short legged—resembling that of 
a seal (Lat. Phoca). 

F. H. H. Guritremarp. 
Cambridge. 


(GARDINAL'S HAT ON ENGLISH COIN- 

AGE (celvi. 265).—The fortieth article 
in the indictment of Wolsey says *‘ The said 
Lord Cardinal, of his further pompous and 
presumptuous mind, hath enterprised to join 
and imprint the Cardinal’s hat under your 
i.e. Henry’s] arms in your coin of groats, 
made at your city of York, which like deed 
hath not been seen to have been done by any 
subject within your realm before this time.” 
The Cardinal’s hat appears also on the 
Wolsey half-groats, as it had on the half- 
groats of Wolsey’s predecessor at York, 
Cardinal Bainbrigge. Wolsey’s half-groats 
are not mentioned, hence the offence was that 


| he had presumed to issue a higher denomina- 


Puitrp Norman, in his charming book on | 


‘London Signs and Jnscriptions,’ pp. 4 to 7, 

with an illustration of the sign. 

was another old London sign. 
K. Rocers. 


NDREW ARCEDECKNE (elvi. 171).— 
Mr. F. C. Wutrte enquires as to the 
identity of this person and the cause of his 
quarrel with Thackeray at the Garrick Club. 
rie was the original of Harry 


The Basket | 


| initials and cardinal’s hat. 


tion than any ecclesiastic before, for no 
bishop or abbot had ever issued from his mint 
a coin above the half-groat, and Wolsey had 
not only done this, but further had dared 
to mark them as his own coinage by his 
It is not known 
that any law existed against the issuing of 


| groats by ecclesiastical mints, but it was 


| his own dies for these York groats? 
Foker in| 


‘ Pendennis,’ who will be remembered as a | 


slangy, horsey individual full of worldly 
wisdom, but by no means a bad fellow, from 


which it seems probable that there can have! mint 


contrary to custom, and no permission could 
be shown in this instance. A natural 
question suggests itself. Did Wolsey — 
That 
would have been an offence. The arrange- 
ment with regard to the ecclesiastical mints 
was that the dies for the episcopal and 
abbatial coins were made in London by the 
authorities and forwarded to the 
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prelates for them to strike their own money | 


from. This was where the latter made their 
profits. The number of dies granted to an 
ecclesiastical mint was specified in_ its 
charter. New dies were not supplied till the | 
worn-out ones had been returned. A number | 
of these worn dies are preserved at the Record 
Office. 

The ecclesiastical mints had come to an 
end by 1543, hence ‘‘ cadit altera quaestio.’’ 


F. P. Barnarp. 


In Stanley Lane-Poole’s ‘Coins and 
Medals’ (p. 122) the following account of 
‘“ Wolsey’s Groat ”’ is given :— 

One coin of Henry 8th has a special historical 
interest. It is the groat struck at York by 
Cardinal Wolsey when Archbishop of York. On 
the piece he placed his cardinal’s hat; and as 
this act was accounted illegal, and even trea- 
sonous, it was included in the bill of indictment 
against him :— 


That out of mere ambition you have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamped on the king’s | 
coin. 


In the actual articles of indictment he is ouly 
blamed for, ‘‘of his pompous and _ presump- 
tuous mind,” stamping the hat upon the 
groats struck at York, as if the offence lay 
especially in the issuing of such large pieces 
with the insignia of his office. Several prelates 
before his time had placed their own initials 
and some symbol of their dignity upon the 
pennies of York, Durham, etc. It may, how- | 
ever, have been considered part of the offence 
for which, as a whole, Wolsey was held to have 
incurred the penalties of a praemunire; namely 
the endeavour to exalt unduly the position of 
his holy office, and to spread an impression 
among the people that his legateship gave him 
a power independent of the power of the 
Crown. The groats and half-groats struck by 
Cardinal Wolsey have, beneath the shield on 
the reverse, a cardinal’s hat, and on either 
side of the shield the letters T. W. 

An illustration of one of Wolsey’s York 
groats is given in Rawlings’ ‘ Story of the 
British Coinage ’ (p. 51), and one of Wolsey’s 
half-groats (p. 131). 

With the reign of Henry VIII the eccle- 
slastical mints ceased to exist. Various | 
church dignitaries had both before and after 
the Conquest enjoyed the privilege of coin- | 
ing money, and the money issued was in every 
respect like the regal money, except that they | 
were distinguished by various mint and other | 
marks. (Rawlings, pp. 120, etc.). 

G. H. W. 


In the British Museum Handbook of the 


coins of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 77, | 
there is the following account of the first | 


| Wolsey. 
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issue of the coinage of Henry VIII (1509— 
1526): :— 

398. Half-Groat, London... 

Half-groats of this issue were also struck 
at Canterbury and York ... Those of Canter- 
bury have on the reverse the initials W.A. for 
Abp. Wareham, and those of York X.B. for 
Christopher Bainbridge, and T.W. for Thomas 
Others also of York, and struck by 
Wolsey, have a cardinal’s hat and keys under 
the shield (see next coin)—399. Half-Groat, 
Yerk ... Rev. .*. Royal shield on cross four- 
chée; at sides T.W. (Thomas Wolsey); below, 
two keys and cardinal’s hat. . . The placing of 


| the cardinal’s hat under the royal arms was 


the subject of one of the articles of the impeach- 
ment of Wolsey a few years later. 

Second issue (1526—1543). 410, the York 
groat, has the cardinal’s hat below the shield, 
and the intials, T. W., as above. The 
Durham penny is similar. The Handbook 
states that ‘‘ the episcopal mints end with 
this issue, Archbishops Cranmer and Lee and 
Bishop Tunstall being the last to exercise 
this right.’’ 

Earlier coins struck at the episcopal mints 
bore the intials of the archbishops or bishops 
who issued them, or their special marks :— 
e.g. ‘‘ Mullet for Langley, interlaced rings 
for Neville,’’ at Durham, in the reign of 
Henry VI; whilst the York coins often had 
a key by the side of the King’s neck. Wolsey 
was therefore only making an addition to an 
earlier custom, which was brought up against 
him when his ruin was desired; as in the 
case of the Earl of Surrey and the royal 
arms. 

On Mary’s coins, the pomegranate was a 
common device, being the badge of her 
mother, Katherine of Aragon. 

K. Rocers. 


On some of the York half-groats of Henry 
VIII’s first issue (1509-26); York groats 


| and Durham pennies of the second (1526-43), 
_ the cardinal’s hat appears below the royal 


arms on the reverse, with T. W. (for 
Thomas Wolsey) at the sides of the shield. 
I think the hat in this connexion was an 


| innovation, and never repeated. 


A. R. Baytey. 
[Mr. Arcuipatp Sparke thanked for reply 
quoting Ruding, ‘Annals of the Coinage of 
Britain,’ vol. iv.] 


“VOU WAS” (elvi. 135, 197, 234).—More 


than ten years ago there was a good deal 


| of correspondence about this locution (see 


10 S. i. 509; ii. 72, 157; v. 32, 76, 114, 155), 
in which there are very many quotations. 
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The discussion began with a query of mine. | 


In this query I quoted from ‘The ‘Trial of 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston, for Bigamy, 
Published by Order of the House of Peers,’ 
1776, in which ‘‘ Was you?’’ and “ You 
was’’ are used by both peers and counsel. 
This I compared with ‘ Minutes of Evi- 
dence’ in the trial of Queen Caroline, 1820, 
where is the following: 

‘Were you living in the Ambassador’s 
House?’’ ‘* No.’’ ‘‘ Was it during the time 
that you was supported by the 
dor?’ p. 69 

In the errata at the end is the following, 
‘* Page 69, line 11, for ‘ you was’ read you 
were.’ 

I thought when I wrote the above, and 1] 
still think, that the erratum in the report of 
the trial, 1820, goes near to fixing approx- 
imately the date of the abolition of ‘‘ You 
was.”’ 

I may add that at the first reference an 
editorial note draws attention to 6 S. iii. 


287, 458; vi. 397. 
Rosert PrEerPornt. 


Blake, ‘ An Island in the Moon,’ about 1787. 
*“ “ No,’ said Inflammable Gass. 
a camera obscura at home. What was it you 
was talking about?’ ”’ 

Bonamy Dosrer. 

7NAVE’S ACRE (clvi. 136, 176, 216, 252). 

It is a that these two words are 
an old popular designation of a parson’s 
glebe. The German equivalent of glebe is 
Pfarracker, literally ‘‘ parish acre.’ and here 
we seem to have the ‘“‘ acre’’ of our ‘‘ Knave’s 
Acre.”’ 

In old English the word enafa, or cnapa, 
knave, sometimes meant servant, and that 
seems to be the meaning here. 
Church the priest was literally regarded as a 
servus Dei, or God’s servant, and had his 
crown shaven like a slave. It need hardly he 
said that the Pope’s official title is servus 
servorum Dei, ‘‘ servant of the servants of 
God.’’ In old Frisian law books, quoted by 
Richthofen in his Dictionary of Old Frisian, 
Pope Gregory is described as cen knapa der 
knapena godis, ‘“‘knave of the knaves of 
God,’’ this being a rendering of the Latin 
formula. I am not aware that either in Old 
Frisian, or in the cognate languages knapa 
was ever directly used as the title of a priest. 
But we have an analogy in the Old English— 
ciric-peqn, minister, which literally means 
church-servant. The Christian ministry was 


essentially a work of service. 


‘T have got | 


In the Roman | 


Ambassa- | 


| ologia Oxontensis (1895), Pt. v. p. 
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In Massinger’s play we have mention of 
‘glebe land called Knave’s-acre.”’ That 


, surely was the old or popular name of the 


glebe. We have this name not only in a play 
but in an actual instance at West Hoathly, 


| where a piece of land is so called, and where 


the old deeds have been preserved. It is 
therefore authentic. 


S. O. Appy. 
yest S COLLEGE, OXFORD: ARMS (elvi. 
265). 


—The College arms were once appar- 
blazoned as, Azure, three stags trip- 
pant or; but now appear as Vert, etc. Mr, 
Aymer Vallance gives them as, Azure, three 
stags trippant two and one argent attired 
or. Myr. Percival Landon wrote in Arche- 


206, as 


ently 


follows : 


The arms now used by Jesus (Azure, three 
stags trippant or) are evidence rather of the 
imagination of the governing body about the 
year 1590, than of anything else. “Founded, by 
Queen Elizabeth the College was apparently 
not allowed the privilege of the use of the 
royal arms so common in the sister university; 


' but in their choice the authorities might have 


than to annex the coat of their 
neighbour’s benefactor, Thomas _ Scott, of 
Rotheram, who died seventy years before 
Jesus was founded. ‘The history of the attempt 
of Hugh Ap-Rice, Prebendary of Rochester, 
to constitute himself founder of the College 
in return for a legacy of £60 a year, is curious, 
His will, dated 8 Aug., 1574, leaves the 


done better 


| money upon condition that he was recognized 


hy the Society as its founder; and to assist 
their grateful recognition his armorial bear- 
ings are emblazoned in the margin of the will. 
The College tovok the money, and for some time 
acknowledged him as their founder, but his 
arms, Gules, a chevron ermine between three 
fleurs-de-lys or, were never used by them— 
though the present coat passes as that of Ap- 
Rice, and on the strength of his legacy is 
assumed by the College. Another curious thing 
about the arms of Jesus is that the tincture 
of the field seems recently to have followed the 
‘colours’ of the College. Azure is the tincture 
unanimously attributed to the College shield 
by recent heraldic writers, and azure is the hue 


that is found in the MS. collections (e.g. B.M. 
Add MSS. 6381). In this confusion, it re- 
mains only clear that Ap-Rice had no arms 


even remotely resembling those now used, and 
that the assumption of the arms of Rotheram 
is quite without warrant. 

The present arms appear on the great 
doors of the Bodleian opposite Hertford Col- 
lege, which were carved about 1617. They 
are at the bottom of the dexter side, corres- 
ponding to those of Wadham on the sinis- 
ter. The arms of Archbishop Rotheram, the 
second founder of Lincoln College, appear 
on the coat of that College, which is tierced 
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in pale, as, Vert, three stags trippant | 
argent, attired or. But the harts in Roth- 
eram’s arms are, no doubt, the roe-bucks of | 
his name’s (that of his birthplace) first syl- | 
lable. Hugh Price (1495?-1574), founder | 
of Jesus, was, according to the ‘ D.N.B.’ | 
xlvi. p. 528, the son of a wealthy butcher, 
Rees ap Rees, and was born at Brecon. 


A. R. Baytey. 
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‘“Goldsaddle’’ on that basis became 
‘‘L’Orsel.’’? One case, that of ‘‘ Naughtiboy,”’ 
has beaten me, anda French name its equiv- 
alent would be welcome. I am puzzled also as 
to whether Cherrydon, Cheriton, etc., is not 
what we know as Sheraton. Smiles gives 
many instances, and perhaps the worst one, 
from a research point of view, is the family 


| of Dubois, at Canterbury, who register as 


| ‘* Wood.’’ Names were altered also by drop- 


POLK-LORE OF SILVER (elv. 423, 464; | 
clvi. 31, 67, 104).—That the belief in the 
efficacy of silver bullets in putting down the | 
hare-witch was current besides Great Bri- | 
tain and Ireland, is plainly shown in L. 
Lloyd, ‘ Peasant Life in Sweden,’ London, 
1870, p. 239, as following: 


It is then |May Day]... that the Easter 
witches dispatch their emissaries, ‘‘ The Troll | 
hares,”’ to milk other people’s cows. Hence | 
cattle are for the most part confined on this | 
day to the ‘* Cow-houses,” and smoked with | 
brimstone, etc., and, even if permitted to pas- 
ture in the forest, the peasant himself, instead 
of his children, accompanies the animals, con- 
ceiving that he is better able to protect them 
from evil spirits. On the return of the cattle 
in the evening, moreover, they are very care- 
fully examined, and should it be found that 
any one of them has received injury of any 
kind, the witches have the credit of it, and a 
light is forthwith struck with two flint stones | 
over the beast, ‘‘ which is supposed to guard | 
it from the evil consequences that would other- 
wise ensue.” 

These Troll hares (by many said to be 
black, of which colour hares are occasionally 
met with in the northern forest), all believed | 
to be ‘* possessed,”” and therefore proof against | 
fire-arms unless the gun be charged with 
either a steel- or silver-bullet. 


In Japanese and Chinese acupuncture, 
the needle of gold or silver is preferred to | 
one of iron make, because of, it is said, the | 
former being much more innocuous than the 
latter. 


KumaGcusv MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


(HANGE iS OF NAME (clvi. 136, 172, 216). 

~Although it was not unknown in 
earlier times, the Napoleonic era caused many 
French refugee families to change their 
name by translating the French name into its 
equivalent in English. As an example, 
Abraham de la Neuve Maison took the name | 
of Abraham Newhouse. This was repeated | 
during the recent war with German family 
names, Personally, in looking through regis- | 
ters, [should note such a peculiar name as 
Brickwood, translate it, and see if there was 
any previous record of its French form. ' 


ping the article, as for instance—taking 
Dubois—Bois became Boys and Boyce. The 
spelling which so annoys Mr. HamppeEn- 
Cook must be placed to the usual method of 
record being verbal and entered by a scribe, 
who, in the absence of any direction, would 
enter it up in his own idea—and how many 
could actually spell their own names in those 
times? It is not confined to the French 
Registers, though in these it is possibly more 
prominent to English eyes. 

Finally, it is convenient to change one’s 
name by deed poll, but it is unnecessary, and 
in the case of the French families it was an 
expense probably considered superfluous 


W. H. MancuEe. 


(GRANBOURNE RIVER (clvi. 9, 53, 99, 

178, 198, 215, 251).—Mr. Newton may 
like to have the following -— by Cunning- 
ham under ‘Coventry Street ’ 

The continuation of the present Coventry- 
street, through Leicester-square into Long- 
acre was made (with the adjoining improve- 
ment) in 1843-45. The sum of £71,827 was 
paid to one single person (the Marquis ot 
Salisbury) for freehold purchases required in 
clearing the site, 

I cannot trace it for the moment, but I 
have a recollection of a disputed rent due 
from the family for Lammas land being set- 
tled by a money payment by the late Lord 
Salisbury, and recollect also that when Char- 
ing Cross Road was built compensation was 
paid to his Lordship. Possibly Mr. Gaw- 
THORP could confirm. 

W. H. Mancueée. 


EGENT’S STREET OF THE ’SIXTIES 
(clvi. 78, 156, 194, 249, 286). — I well 
recollect, as a boy, seeing the circus at the top 
of Regent Street with a name- -plate on one 
side ‘‘ Regent Circus,” and on the other—the 
north-east—‘‘ Oxford Circus,’’ and asking 
my father about it. The one on the south 
I believe was over Jays’. 

Piccadilly Circus does not appear in the 
modern Directory. The Pavilion is No. 1, 
Piccadilly, the numbering proceeding to 
Swan and Edgar’s, and the shops adjacent to 
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| 
Shaftesbury Avenue counting as Regent | bered in Liverpool, so it is probable that this 
Street. Possibly this applied equally in | was adopted earlier in London. 
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former years, and if so it may help to solve | R. S. B. 
the question. , | (AXRACE BEFORE MEAT RHYMES (elvi. 
W. H. Mancnke. | 207, 250, 268, 282).—In recent years 
RRICK FAMILY (clv. 387; clvi. 122, great popularity has been attained by ‘A 
216). — Peter Harache and Pierre} Child’s Grace,’ one verse of which runs :— 
Harache would be the same person. He took} “Thank you for the world so sweet, 


out his Letters of Denization June 26, 1682, | Thank you for the food we eat; 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 


and carried on his trade of silversmit': from | ih > Pe dested gh ae 
Say 40: FD. in Geka. Bitens| «fe ee rere 
is recorded on the Huguenot Church Regis- PP er was included _ (as anonymous) in 
ters, Hungerford Market and Spring Gar-| p hild : 1906) : (vol. i), _— by Carey 
dens, and in one entry without the H. ee § ; since when, I understand, 
: : it has been adapted by many schools and by 
W. H. MancuEr, the Brownies. It was quoted recently in an 
NIGHTAGE OF 1670 (clvi. 247, 285).— article in the Daily Mail (6 Feb., 1929) and 
“A Catalogue of Knights’ from 1660 to referred to in a letter from a reader in the 
1760. Compiled by Francis Townsend, Esq., ares ited (13 Feb., 1929) but its author 
Pursuivant of Arms. London, printed by | 420 Hrovenance remain generally unknown. 
Harjette and Savill, 107, St. Martin’s Lane Accordingly it may be useful to record that 
ein Ss rae 1833 Niele ale 2 > it was written by my friend Mrs. Edith 
This is ei lis ek at pages | Rutter-Leatham, of Neville’s Cross, Durham 
alphabetically arranged The last three (author of ‘ Lyrics and Poems’ and ‘Silver 
pages contain “A List of Knights whose wills — dy and was first printed, under the 
are entered in the Prerogative Office from agg A be wep in the volume of 
1383 to 1500; with the names of the Registers a iia : ; : 
which contain them.” _ G. H. Warts, 
H. A. C. Srurcess 23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
Librarian and Keeper of the Records. [APSEL GATES (clvi. 263).—These gates 
Middle Temple Library, London, E.C.4. | _— to correspond with the turnstile, a 
; St. ss , al , | sme r versi f the turnpike, which is 
> GR. oO oT: ‘ST MAN Smaller version o e turnpike, w 
gr ing hy OF a +m em — crest by the Skipwith or Skipworth 
Middleton, called the Child of Hale, is still | 9°" ™ is ana 
pointed out at Hale Church, Co. Lancs. He | 7 a. 8. G, 
was born in 1578 and buried in 1623. He OQTANLEY OF SODOR AND MAN: “A 
was 9ft. 3ins. in height. There used to be MARIAN-ELIZABETHAN BISHOP” 
portraits of him at Hale Hall, High Legh, | (clvi. 246).—With reference to your corres- 
and at B.N.C., Oxford. Sir Gilbert Ireland pondent’s enquiry, the following extract is 
who matriculated at the last place, exhibited | from Cummings’ ‘ Isle of Man,’ 1861: 
Middleton in London in 1617, when James I} Thomas Stanley, son of Sir Edward Stanley, 
gave him £20. , of Hornby Castle, Lincolnshire, Ist Lord Mont- 
RS.B | eagle, was consecrated Bishop of Sodor and 
‘ — ~~. - is said oes he was —— 
‘a Sa ui oy Henry VITI in 1545, for his non-compliance 
ge agetag wilh mg SISTER sino with the Statute 33rd Henry VIII, dissevering 
: =a early all the persons named | the [.0.M. from Canterbury, and annexing it 
will be found in the Fitton pedigree in| to the Province of York. As the Isle of Man 
Earwaker, ‘ East Cheshire,’ ii. 565. Mar-/| had in ancient times been connected with the 
garet, sister of Sir Edward Fitton, married | Province of York, it is difficult to understand 
Sohn Mavieield. con of Bir rn Barls- Stanley’s reasons for Non-Compliance, if such 


were the case. 
field, of Englefield, Berks, so the reference At the same time, as the Patronage of Sodor 
is evidently to the parson of that place. 


and Man was not Henry’s, he could have no 
ground for interference in the matter any more 


ets eae : 
R. B than in the dissolution of the Monastery of 
TREET NUMBERS IN LONDON (elvi. | Rushen, the Isle of Man not being part of the 
264). — Though not an answer to the pe - England, or Subject to the laws of 
a 5 Se, ee : ingland. 
question, it may be noted that it was Robert Ferrier, or Ferrar, was nominated in 


apparently about 1773 that houses were num- ' his place in 1545. Bishop Stanley was restored 
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by Mary, A.D. 1556, and was not again deposed by 
Elizabeth. In addition to the See of Man he 
had a dispensation from the Pope to hold his 
other preterments, viz., The Rectory of Wigan, 
Rectory of Warwick, Rectory of North Meols 
(Southport), and he had the livings of Bads- 
worth and of Berwick. (See Brown Willis’s 
‘History of Cathedrals’), In the year 1556 
Bishop Stanley was appointed Governor of the 
Isle of Man. He was thus one of the ‘‘ Sword 
Bishops.” He resigned the office on his 
father’s death, becoming the 2nd Lord Mont- 
eagle; he was living in Hanley, 1564. 


A. E. Doray. 





I am able, through the kindness of a | 
friend, to state of views of Canon Quine, of | 
Lonan Vicarage, a noted Manx antiquary. 

Re Bishop Stanley, 1556-1568, in the most | 
obscure period of Church history here. He | 
was no doubt a member of the Stanley | 
family, nominated by Edward, third Karl of | 
Derby, with great influence at the English | 
Court all through the period of the Reform- 


ation (d. 1572). I should think Bishop | 
Stanley was non-resident ; one may doubt if | 
he ever visited his diocese. Moore | 


endeavoured to collect information but could | 
only get such scraps as the available 
authorities afforded. He was at Durham in | 
1564. 

Has Mr. Poynter consulted the ‘ D.N.B.’ ? 


J. B. McGovern. 


“MR MATHEWS’ COMIC ANNUAL’ | 
(clei. 265).—The British Museum pos- 
sesses copies of this publication for the years 
1830 to 1833, inclusive. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The entry of the above in the British | 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books is:— | 
“Mr. Matthews’ Comic Annual, for 1830 | 
(—33) . . . as published by him... . at the 
Adelphi Theatre, etc. London, [1830-33] 12.’’ | 
The extracts dealing with Charles Mathews | 
in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott’ are | 
to be found in Ch. xix. (near the end), and | 
in Ch. Ixvi., the diary entries for Jan. 9 to | 
Jan, 13. References to Mathews are con- | 
tained in Ch. xviii., xxxviii., xli., lii., lv., 
lvi., Ixii., xv. | 
H. M. Casumore, 

City Librarian. 

Birmingham. | 
(eRIous DECANTER LABELS (clvi. | 
£26, 267). — Ratafia was a cordial or 
liquour flavoured with certain fruits or their | 
kernels, usually almonds, or peach, apricot, | 
and cherry kernels. See Lister’s ‘A Journey | 


to Paris in 1698,’ 1699, ‘‘ All sorts of strong 
waters, particularly Ratafia’s, which is a 


| same title, 


sort of cherry brandy, made with peach and 
apricock stones.’’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“QATAN’S INVISIBLE WORLD’ (clvi. 

266). — The trial of the Pittenweem 
witches is mentioned by Montague Summers 
in his ‘The Geography of Witchcraft,’ p. 
246. For his information Summers refers to 
George Sinclair’s ‘Satan’s Invisible World 
Discovered.’ Sinclar, or Sinclair, was Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the College of Glasgow, 
publishing a number of works between the 
years 1669 and 1688, the first edition of the 
work in question being 1685. Other edi- 


| tions appeared in 1769, 1808, and 1871, the 


last being the edition used by Summers, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
‘Satan’s invisible world discovered’ is, 
perhaps, the best known work of George Sin- 
clair (died 1696), Professor successively of 
Philosophy and Mathematics at Glasgow. 
It was written to ‘‘ prove the existence of 
devils, spirits, witches, and apparitions,’’ and 
to vindicate those people who would assault 
‘“ one of the outworks of religion.’’ The most 


| important recent edition is T. G. Stevenson’s, 
| published at Edinburgh, 1871, 8vo., with bio- 


graphical notice and a supplement. 

The London Library possesses the Edinburgh 
edition of 1789. In the British Museum 
there is also a chap-book of 24 pp. with the 
“detailing the particulars of 
strange pranks played by the devil, ete.,’’ 
printed in Glasgow and ascribed to 1850. 

A. J. Hi. 
Satan’s Invisible World,’ by George 
Sinclair, a treatise on witchcraft, was pub- 


‘ 


lished at Edinburgh in 1685 and was re- 


printed in 1871. Copies of both editions 
are in the National Library of Scotland. 
Joun A. Inetts. 


MERICAN MODES OF ADDRESS (elvi. 


228, 271).—N. may be interested in the 
remarks to be found in an article contributed 


| to the first volume of Longman’s Magazine 


(1882-1883) by Edward A, Freeman under 


| the title of ‘ American Speech and Customs.’ 


The following extracts will give the im- 
pressions of this notable historian:— — 

In private life, the American strikes me as, 
on the whole, more ceremonious than the 
Englishman on this side of the ocean And in 
scme cases certainly the difference is due to 
the fact that England has dropped ceremonial 
usages which have lived on in America. Take 
the commonest forms of address—the British 
visitor in America is a_ little “ied at 
being called “sir” in private life, at all 
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events at being called so a great deal oftener | 
i i i The word | 


. > « eBUu ‘ 
oe Bu | Rowland Cotton of Crake Marsh, Co. 


than he ever is in his own island. 
perhaps grates a little on his ears. 
in America besides the use of “ Sir’ 
which has died out in England, no one can fail 
to remark the supposed necessity 
everybody some kind of a title. .. 

In America it is distinctly 
in England to get people with whom you are 
really intimate to drop the ‘ Mr.” and use 
simply the surname. f 

It seems as if no one in America could do 
without some kind of a handle. We are used 
to ‘‘ Governor A.,” but ‘‘ Mayor B.” sounds to 


us odd. .... And the title given to the husband 


often extends to the wife. have seen * Mrs. 

Professor ’’ on a lady’s card and the newspapers 

sometimes tell how ‘‘ Mrs. Ex-Senator A ’”’ went 

somewhere with her daughter ‘“‘ Mrs. Senator 
73 . 


T found that “Esquire” as an address was 
chiefly applied to lawyers.” 
Spennymoor. 


OHN AP WILLIAMS (clvi. 154).—Has 

the querist in his researches on this 
family obtained any data of a branch in 
Norfolk ? 

Blomfield, Vol. v., pp. 277-278.—Hundred 
of Depwade. Tebenham. Vicars of Teben- 
ham, 1454. Nicholas Williams to his death, 
1503. The church of Tebenham was granted 
to George Salter and John Williams, by the 
name of revenues and lands late of St. 
Faith’s Priory. 

dbivd.. Nol, x., 
and a Half Cramforth. Inscription on a 
gravestone: ‘‘John Williams, gent, some 
time servant to the Right High and Mighty 
Prince John, Duke of Suffolk, which John 
Williams died July 2, 1501.”’ 

IT desire to trace the ancestry of a Robert 
Williams, churchwarden of West Somerton, 
Norfolk, born circ. 1540; wife Bridget; son 
Stephen; son-in-law John Russe. Stephen 
married Margaret Cooke of N. Repps, and 
they were evidently related to Williams of 
Winterton. A seal about 225 years old bears 
the lion rampant, and the crest is a slender, 
graceful bird, the tail divided and expanded. 
Winterton, 
tioned numerous times in the Paston Letters, 
and at Letter cii. Botoner writes to Sir John 
Paston, 1456, ‘‘I send a 


H. ASKEW. 


p. 203.—Milford Hundred | 


| nestede in 


harder than it is | . : 
| the Crowne Inn at Bawtry, Yorks; and worth 


| John Noble. 
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iR JOHN COTTON (clvi. 117).—Can any- 
one give me any information of a 


| Stafford, Esq., son and heir of William and 


of giving | 


Ann Cotton, living 1657-8. Rowland Cotton 
claimed that his mother Ann was seised of 


£50 per ann. In 1642 he was in ward of the 


| Court of Wards and a fine was set at £450 


and £40 rent. 


By assignments the Crowne 
became vested ‘‘in Robert Maltby who is 
since dead and the messuage has come to 
Daniel Maltby, an infant son of said 
Robert, who with Richard Thwaits, gent, 
have threatened to eject your Orator.’’ The 
defendants were Daniel Maltby, Richard 
Thwaits (married Barbara Maltby) and 
In a later suit, the Maltbys 
claim an absolute purchase. The mother of 
this Daniel Maltby was Ann. . . “ during 
her widowhood seized of a good estate. Em- 
ployed one Robert Coulston of Cottingham 
as her steward.’’ Was she a Cotton? John 
Alured claims to be one of the next of kin 


| in 1672. 


D. Mattpy VERRILL. 


| (AXODSTONE, SURREY (clvi. 266). — The 


‘Victoria County History of Surrey,’ 


vol. iv., p. 283, has: 


Goddestone and Godiston (xv. cent.) ou 
Godstone was not the original name for the 
parish. The vill. and church are called Wole- 
the earliest extant document [i.e. 
ed. Hearne.] The Domes- 
in a variety of 


*'Textus Roffensis,”’ 
day form ‘* Walchelestede.”’ 


| spellings, which all probably represent Walk- 


Somerton and Repps are men- | 


bill of the names | 


indicted, to my master and you to see and | 


laugh at their Welsh names descended of old 
pedigrees.”? (The list does not appear.) 
Possibly these Williams went into Norfolk 
about this time from Wales. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| 


| 


the fulling place, is the usual 
mediaeval name. [‘* Walcken ”’ is the Flemish 
for to ‘‘full’’?] This name is probably ac- 
counted for by the fact that fuller’s earth 


hampstead, 


occurs here, though it is not now worked. ... 
In Vol. ii., p. 432, we read: 
In the neighbourhood of . . . Godstone...a 


building stone has been dug from a very early 
date, generally known as “ fire-stone,” and 
variously called according to the place where 
it is found... This stone was employed per- 
haps more than any other in the building of 
medieval London. We find it in use in the 
remains of the Confessor’s work in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and when Henry II rebuilt the 
Abbey Church, the quarries of Godstone sup- 
plied the greater part of the stone. It has 
been supposed that from this circumstance the 
name of the village ‘‘ Godstone,’’ arose, Wache- 
lestede (Walkhamstead) being the Domesday 
designation. 
H. M. CasHMORE. 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 
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The Library. 


Barclay’s Eclogues. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Beatrice White. (Hum- 
phrey Milford for the Early English Text 
Society. £1 5s. net.). 


OT a great figure, Alexander Barclay is yet 
an arresting one, because, as seen from 
more than one angle, he stands a little apart. 
His Eclogues were the first appearance of the 
formal pastoral in English. They are five in 
number; the first three, adaptations from the 
‘Miseriae Curialiuam’ of Aeneas Sylvius, the 
others, translations from Mantuan. Very 
unlike the pastorals which were to succeed 
them; rough rather than polished, though they 
contain many happy verses; deeply imbued 
with mediaeval thought and the mingling of 
gloom and merriment _characteristically 
mediaeval; they are the production of a clever 
person, have, as we say, ‘‘something in them,” 
which cannot always be said of the earlier, 
longwinded_ poems they superficially most 
resemble. It is no wonder they were liked and 
that Barclay won fame. 

Besides his Jiterary work, which ceased 
abruptly, the vicissitudes of Barclay’s life 
give him claim to attention. A Benedictine, 
then an Observant Franciscan — at the end, 
after being made vicar of two country parishes, 
rector of All Hallows’, Lombard Street—the 
changes in religion found him in the position 
where they would press most heavily, and 
where each individual’s solution of his diffi- 
culties becomes most interesting to study—so 
far as we have means to do so. _ Barclay con- 
formed in the end, but at the first onset of the 
innovations showed a_ stubborn resistance, 
which doubtless had some psychological connec- 
tion with the fact that several years before he 
had been temporarily attracted by Luther- 
anism and had gone abroad with Tyndale and 
Barlow—being mentioned as one of the “ apos- 
tate friars ” in a letter of the informer Her- 
mann Rinck to Wolsey in October, 1528. 

His present editor has discovered some new 
facts about Barclay’s life at Great Baddow, 
Essex, concerned with the uninhabitable state 
of the vicarage when he arrived and his occu- 
pation of one John Paschall’s house in lieu of 
it. _The story is in the Fown Depositions at 
the Record Office, where particulars are given 
of a suit brought by John Paschall and others 
against Barclay’s executors. Only the com- 
plainant’s account is extant, however. 

The question of Barclay’s origin—was he or 
not a_Scotchman?—has been much _ discussed. 
Miss White does all that can be done about 
it; quotes the principal opinions, and the rea- 
sons for them where they are known, and 

ints out the value of William Hallein, the 

ly physician’s, testimony to the fact that Bar- 
clay was “borne beyonde the cold river of 
Twede.” Barclay’s works evince decided 
interest in Scotland, but cannot be pressed to 
show his origin. His early studies brought 





him, it would seem, to Paris, where perhaps he 





took the degree, which certainly was not con- 
ferred at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The Notes are good—supplying at length all 
illustrative passages connected with the text, 
as well as numerous minor illustrations and 
explanations. ‘The text is from the original 
edition of John Cawood. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations from January, 1728/9, to Decem- 
oi 1734, (H.M. Stationery Office. £1 10s. 
net. 


R reasons which have led to these Journals 

being published apart from the Calendars 
of State Papers, Colonial, the student is re- 
ferred to the first volume of them issued 
(1704-9). The one before us has been prepared 
under the supervision of Mr. K. H. Ledward, 
an Assistant-Keeper of the Records. The work, 
where we have tested it, proves to have been 
carefully done, except that the Index leaves 
something to be desired. An alphabet of Sub- 
jects, either separate, or combined with the 
names of places and persons which form the 
present General Index, would have been par- 
ticularly useful, but the suggestion is too 
obvious to have escaped discussion, and was 
probably rejected on the score of expense. 
Still there should have been entries, we think, 
at least under ‘ Negroes.’ The measures taken 
in regard to the slave trade, and the dealings 
with negroes left in different localities by retir- 
ing Spaniards or French, form one of the most 
interesting topics dealt with by the Commis- 
sioners. Jamaica is one main centre of their 
activity in these years; another, the develop- 
ment of Virginia. The pressure into the New 
Continent of the Swedes, the proposals for 
colonisation by Switzers and Germans, and the 
relations between the growth of.the Colonies 
and the Government’s Irish policy are other 
topics that receive illustration. 


Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero; its Sources, 
Development, History, and Influence on Car- 
lyle’s Work. By B. H. Lehman. (Duke 

niversity Press; Cambridge University 
Press. 17s. 6d. net). 


The story of a nineteenth century idea, this 
essay includes much beyond the theory of 
the hero as it formed itself in Carlyle’s mind. 
In general, we are inclined to think that too 
much stress is wont to be laid on origins, that 
there is a frequent acceptance of the origin 
as affording full explanation of the thing com- 
pleted, which is altogether too naive to be 
profitable. Perhaps this book is not entirely 
clear of the fault; but the relation of Carlyle’s 
idea of the Hero to its antecedents in history, 
literature, tradition and philosophy remain to 
the end significant, and some of the pages in 
which they are here traced count among the 
most valuable. Professor Lehman makes a 
rather obvious point, but makes it well and 
in workmanlike fashion, when he shows that 
Carlyle could only bring his theory effectively 
into play in consideration of the past. Heroes 
long dead and gone—and in some proportion, 
too, to their remoteness—he can _ successfully 
show to be such; but the present falls under 
his reproach for throwing up no heroes, or for 
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being unfit or unready for them. Which is 
but another way of saying that he could frame 
no formula for the assured recognition of a 
hero by contemporaries. Professor Lehman 
is probably right in deeming that this ham- 
* pered Carlyle’s thought. We do not feel very 
sure that further detailed study of Carlyle 
himself on this topic is worth while, but his 
works with the interpretations they have called 
forth—and Professor Lehman’s is a notable 
interpretation—may form a good introduction 
to the Hero as the twentieth century seems 
about to produce and to understand kim. 


An Elegy written in a Country Church Yard. 
By ‘Thomas Gray. The text of the first 
Quarto edited with variants and introduction 
by Francis Griffin Stokes. (Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press. £1 1s. net). 

TT,HIS beautiful book will assuredly sooner 

or later find its way to the hands of most 
lovers of Gray. ‘The brief introduction gives 
us first the conjecture as to the date of the com- 
position of the ‘Elegy,’ with the very slender 
documentary evidence about it, and then the 
story—well-known to readers of Gray’s and 

Walpole’s letters—of the publication. There 

follows a Bibliography of the MSS. and _ of 

all editions of the ‘ Blegy’ published during 

1751-71. Of this, a most interesting section 

is that giving the various magazines in which— 

during Gray’s lifetime — the poem appeared 

The text is followed by two appendices. ‘The 

first relates to the authorities for and 

original form of the story of General Wolfe, 
qucting or reading the ‘ Elegy ’’ when on the 

St. Lawrence about to scale the Heights of 

Abraham—an examination of these shows that 

the story refers to the previous day. The 

second discusses the locality of the church- 
ard. Five churchyards put in a claim, but Dr. 
veal points out that Bentley’s designs in 
illustration of the ‘ Elegy,’ designs in which 

Gray took great interest, are like no one of 

them. So that here, too, it seems, we must 

be content not to know. 

We have received from the Homeland 
Association their new volume of “99g. oo — 
illustrating, in this instance, the county of 
Sussex (3s. 6d. net). Mr. Hilaire Belloc sup- 

lies an Introduction which is a pretty piece of 
yrical prose and praises Sussex first as the 

“ resistant county ” and then, looking this way 

and that, for the subtle, enduring, repose of its 

western half and for the striking beauties of 
the eastern half. The general average of the 
photographs is as usual high: the best are 
perfectly delightful. Those who know Sussex 
well will observe some omissions, and will find 

a few instances, where not the best point of 

view has been seized. Again, such pictures as 

the Band Enclosure, Worthing, or Brighton 

from the West Pier seem hardly worthy of a 

place. There is a little known old Brighton — 

the Lanes — which might well have had one 
picture devoted to it. But is is ungracious to 

carp when, as a whole, this collection of 108 

photographs is so satisfactory. 
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BooOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

Mr. Bernarp Hauupay’s Catalogue No. 108 is 
a list of all but 700 Books and Manuscripts. 
One of its outstanding items is a dossier con- 
taining the whole of the material concerned 
with the petition presented to the Government 
praying tor the reprieve of Sir Roger Casge- 
ment. This includes preliminary correspond- 
ence between Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and the 
late Clement Shorter, principal promoters of 
the petition, and then the petition with num- 
erous signatures of eminent men and women; 
an account from an American paper of a Brit- 
ish plot to kidnap Casement; and numerous 
autograph letters, favourable or unfavourable, 
from distinguished persons to whom the peti- 
tions had been sent for signature. The whole 
is inlaid and bound in a quarto volume (full 
green morocco; Riviere) and £120 is the price 
asked. A rare black letter Ovid—Golding’s 
translation printed by Purfoot in 1612—is an 
attractive book (£12 10s.), and another among 
several more examples of XVII cent. black 
letter, are the Stowe of 1615 (£8 10s.) and the 
Orders concerning the Plague issued in 1625 
(£8 10s.). For £8 10s. also is to be had the 
1706 edition of Purcell’s ‘Orpheus Britan- 
nicus.’ There are several good historical and 
topographical items, thus 7 vols. of reprints 
of rare tracts, and imprints of ancient MSS. 
chiefly relating to the Northern Counties, done 
at the press of M. A. Richardson, Newcastle, 
in 1844 (£12 10s.). Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the 
World,’ 2nd issue of the first edition, 1762: 
£10 10s.; Swift’s ’* Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse,’ first edition, 8vo., (£8 10s.); Bacon’s 
‘Opuscula,’ in the edition by Rawley printed 
by Daniels in 1658 (£14 10s.), and an example of 
Roger Payne’s binding—Stukeley’s ‘ Stone- 
henge ’—(1740-3: £25) are other books worth 
mention, and we noticed also three or four 
good things under ‘ Coloured Plates,’ among 
them Alken’s ‘ Illustrations to Popular Songs’ 
(1831: £12 10s.) and Fellowes’s ‘ Visit to the 
Monastery of La Trappe’ (1818: £3 10s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ApproveD ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
. — the contribution in question is to 
ound. 
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